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ABSTRACT 

A nation's transition from dictatorship to democracy 
generally involves institutional reform attempts with new priorities 
serving a wider range of people and goals. This study describes and 
compares the goals, means, and outcomes of administrative reforms in 
the public educational systems of three H spanic nations (Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Spain) • All three countries executed decentralization 
and regionalization reform strategies with common characteristics 
that either facilitated or detracted from the proposed changes. A 
field research methodology was used to gather data from classroom 
teachers and ministers of education. A decade after decentralization 
efforts began, Spain and Colombia had demonstrated considerable 
success toward achieving their goals, while Venezuela had not. There 
are eight principal reasons for this situation related to (1) 
differences in collaboration methods; (2) political party politics; 
(3) incremental approaches; (4) government continuity; (5) costs; (6) 
budget control; (7) regional boundaries; and (8) formalization of 
educational organization and management structures. Spain and 
Colombia's practice of decentralizing in stages allowed more 
experimentation leeway than Venezuela's "all at once" strategy, which 
proved difficult to integrate. Included are 44 references in Spanish 
and English. (MLH) 
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DECENTRALIZATION AND REGIONALI ZATION IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
COMPARISONS OF VENEZUELA, COLOMBIA AND SPAIN 



This study describes and compares the goals, means and outcomes of 
administrative reforms in the public educational systems of Venezuela, 
Colombia and Spain ten years after their transitions from 
dictatorships to democracies. The three Hispanic nations pursued 
distinct types of decentralization and regional izat ion strategies with 
differing results. A field research methodology was used to gather 
data from classroom teachers to ministers of education. The paper 
concludes with the identification of variables that facilitated (or 
detracted from) the administrative reform efforts. 



DECENTRALIZATION AND RES ION AL I Z AT I ON IN EDUCATIONAL ADM IN 1 3 1 ft AT ION : 
COMPARISONS OF VENEZUELA, COLjMBIA AND '.SPAIN 

A notion's transition from dictatorship to democracy generally 
involves attempts at institutional reform with new priorities that 
serve a wider range of people and goals. The objective of this study 
is to describe and compare the goals, means and outcomes of 
administrative reforms in the public educational systems of three 
Hispanic nations 10 y-ars after their transitions to democratic forms 
of government. Venezuela, Colombia and Spain executed reform 
strategies of decentralisation and regional i zation . With all three 
reform efforts there were common characteristics that either 
facilitated or extracted from the proposed changes. These 
characteristics will be pointed out at the end as a basis of theory 
building. 

Concep t ua 1 Framework 

The conceptual framework developed here represents background 
information and a collection of analytical tools helpful in analyzing 
and explaining the various motives for decentralization, the forms it 
took, and the outcomes it produced. 

Under military dictatorships, centers of power 1 not str ictly 
controlled (e.g., church, universities, political parties, newspapers) 
are usually viewed as threats to the authoritarian leadership. Thev 
tend to be constrained or suppressed, as has been documented in 
Venezuel a ( P«rmi n , 1 9 7 5 ; G i 1 more , 1964), Col omb ta ( Fl uharty , 1 957; 
Payne, 1968) and Spain (Arango, 1985; Gunther, 1980). 

To a dictatorship, 1 he educational institution is often se*n 1: * 
threat either ind ? rectiy through the percolation of reformist id^.-, 
or directly through physical confrontations with angry student*. 



Consequently, educational institutions in general and th*ir budgets io 
particular do not fa.* w-11. f : or example, when the last V-ne :ue1 an 
dictator fell in i3b*, aopro imatel y half the population v^i 
illiterate, the crop-out rate for elementary schools waj a -most 30 
percent, and the major universities were closed with must of the 
professors either in jail or exile (Sanchez, 1963). At the time onl / 
four percent of the n.itic.nal budget was spent on education. However, 
in the years 1970-1980 when the democracy was fully established it 
ranged from 10 to 26 pe. <~ent (Venezuela, Congreso de la Republica, 
1979: 87) . 

In Spain, at approximately the time of General Franco's death, the 
2,1 percent of the Gr C3; National Product spent on education placed it 
last among the Western European nations. Tie next lowest was Italy 
spending 4.6 percent of its GNP • The highest was Holland with 8.5. 
percent (Spain. Secretaria Jeneral Tecnica, 1982:1 97 ). 

With the emergence of democracy in the three Hispanic countries, 
there came the call for administrative reform. Administrative reform 
is defined by Hamm«rgr*n (1933:4) as, "planned or at l^ast 
premeditated, s/stematic change in administrative structures ar 
processes aimed at effecting a general improvement in administration 
output or rel ated char set er i st i cs . M 

A reform str^rsirg decentralization frequently uses the process as 
a tool for national development, a form of government reorganisation, 
or both (Converts, 1984:187). As such the concept can bn ex ami n«d 1 1 « 
terms of degree and terr i tor ial space . The degree of decentral ' z at on 
can be v i owed on a continuum i n vol v i ng the transfer of 
decision-making authority. (1) Oeconcent rat ion involves 
the transfer of tasks and workload to subnaVonal units, but no 



transfer of deci si on -ma* i ng authority. The center is thus deconges » ed 
but there is no significant redistribution of authority, (2) 
Delegation is the transfer rf decision-making authority from national 
to subnati*~na1 levels. D-*? seated authority must be exercised within a 
pol icv framework establ i shed at the national leve"! , and ul t i mate 
author i t y still rema i ni at the nat i onal 1 evel . 

(3) Devolution is the transfer of authority to an autonomous unit 
that can then act with ^dependence . "Decentralization" refers to one 
or more of the above processes (Rondinelli, 1981: 137-138; Conyers, 
1984) . 

In terms of territorial soace, decentralization can be a transfer 
of authority to newly created or existing field offices that operate 
nationally; a transfer 1 to existing regional and local units, or the 
transfer 4 to t.awly created regional and local units (Rondinelli, 1981). 
The last option is sometimes used because traditional state boundaries 
were generally established historically by accidents of nature (e.g., 
rivers, mountain ranges,) and no longer reflect modern population and 
economic growth patterns and needs (Chen, 1973). 

The outcomes of decentralization efforts have shown serious 
problems of implementation resulting from, for* example, a wide range 
of intractable vested interests, inadequate planning, ingrained 
cent r i = t att i t»ides , d i f Terences of opi ni on between politicians, 
reformers and bureaucrats, and many others (Rondenelli, Nell is and 
Cheema , 1 OQk : ) . 

The resnrch reported here shows that various forms of 
decentralization and regional i zat f on were planned and executed in h* 
three countries, and with differing results. This paper will attempt 
to explain why some efforts succeeded and others did not. 1 
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'Venezuelan Refor m 

Problems of Central*' z at j on 

When Venezuela's last dictator, General Marcos Perez Jimenez, fled 
the country in 1958, sv«r 120 vears of dictatorial rule had finally 
ended (Lombardi , 1 935). The legacy that dozens of former dictators 
left behind was the masked concentration of economic and government 
power in Caracas (Moron, 1979). Although the Constitution described 
the 22 states as "autonomous and equal entities, 11 in reality they were 
■economically and political - */ dependent on the central government. 
The national budgets w»-re their main source of the state's revenue, 
and the governors were appointed by the president. 

Prior to the 1968 refo. m the various ministries of government 
operated as "separate independent empires" (Levy, 1968:54) with 
minimal consultation and almost nc coor di na t i on . Each ministry had 
divided up the country into administrative regions without 
coordinating with the otnsr ministries. Consequently, the Ministry of 
Public Works had 10 regions, Communication six regions, Employment 24 
regions, Education 21 regions for 4 primary schools and 8 for secondary, 
an .1 so forth , 

The Ministry of Education (MOE) was also extremely centralized. 
All decisions involving curriculum development, textbook selection, 
exami nations i budget f or .na t ion and control , teacher tra i n i ng , and 
virtually everything ^lse of any consequence were made in Caracas. 
Venezuela, '.ongreso de la ftepublica, 1961). Because the Director of 
Personnel per son-ally hired everyone in the educational system 
including all teachers, bus drivers, administrators, secretaries and 
o v an maintenance personnel, the MOE operated as a huge job bank. *l-e 
O hallways were usually crowded with people from all over the country 



looking for jobs. It w;<s general 1 / -assumed that at the next election, 
tho-e hired would r^me.nbir the political party of their benefactor. 

four major consequence? of this administrative centralization were 
evident. (1) Inef f j c j enc^ . It took from nine to 12 months for a 
routine /eauest from a lo* al ichool to move all the way up the 
hierarchy and back down with a decision. Overwhelming workloads and 
lack coordination between major units within the MOE compounded the 
problem. (2) System Rigidity. Standardized procedures governed almost 
all processes at all l:v^,, for example, the same curriculum (which 
*ent unchanged for '25 year 3, ?04't- 1969) was used in the urban and 
rural areas, mount*! m and iungles, sea coast and great plains. 
Teachers were not permitted to introduce their own innovations. Change 
could onlv come from too top and was agonizingly slow (Hanson, 1976). 
Lack of Participation. Regional and local participation by educators 
and citizens practically did oot exist. School personnel outside the 
capital city t/pically felt abandoned, misunderstood, unsupported, and 
unappreciated (Gross et al . , 1968, Ch . 5., p. 6) 
The Reform Movement 

One of the first actions of the democratic government was to 
establish the Comision de Admi ni strac i on Publica (Public 
Administration Commission, or CAP). It was charged with developing a 
plan for national reform (Venezuela. Decree 237, June 27, 1958). 
However 4 , the democratic government had to use a large measure of i * 3 
energies during the next 10 years establishing itself in the fac- if 
right-wing military groups attempting to seize power (Brewer-Car** . 
1 976:2 1 6). The objective of the reform was to accelerate econom i id 
social development through the regional i zation and decentralize of 
all ministries of government. Comprehensive national and region 1 
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planning, management efficiency, and broad-based participation rf-Jf* *o 
be the keys to success (Brcw^r-Car i as , 1 975*. 

Regional j zation resulted in Venezuela Delng divided into eight 
territories, each of wtvor as much as possible shared common 

social, economic *nd cultural characteristics. Each region ha- an 
urban center which was to serv- as the basis for developing an 
economic growth pole, thus slowing the historic flow of capital an< I 
skilled personnel moving to Caracas. The 20 state governments, 
economically weak and ool in' -rally impotent, were involved in little 
more than i svmbolic vay. Two types of decentralization were planned: 
delegation and deconcentrat ion . Each ministry o f government was to 
create in office in all 21 ght regions and delegate the authority to 
carry out specified tasks. The ministries would also transfer much of 
-be workload through deconcentrat i on . a R-oional Office of 
Coordination and Planning 1 ORCGPLAN * was set up in each eg ion to 
coordinate i ntermi ni st^y planning and action initiatives. 

The Ministry of Education established its Regional Educational 
Offices whiUi were subdivided into zones and local school district?. 
Offices of planning, instruction, evaluation, and administrative 
services were established with well trained and experienced officios 
emoloyed to manage then (Carabano, 197 1). Thus the ^^anB for a 
comprehensive reform wer- made, but as the experience showed, p 1 ami 1 .13 
a reform is much easier than executing it. 
Reform 0 u t c ome s 

Extensive and detailed plans for reform were developed by the 
Public Administration Commi"ion and the Ministry of Education 
(de Almea, 1371), but political support remained a serious proH-n 
Rafael Caldera of the Christian Democratic party (COPEI) defeats 

S 



five presidential ca idi dates in 1968 to capture the presidency, ou* 
with only 29.1 percent rf the popular vote and less than 30 pei cent jf 
the seat 5 in the Hjus- ind Senate. 

The proposed decentralization o^ public administration wa^ to ^e a 
banner of his presidency, but »t was quickly rejected bv the ma jo. iN 
in Congress. The new president, therefore, e ;ecuted the reform b/ 
decree (Deceto 72, 1969) in all eight regions simul taneousl y . The 
Congress declared it ill-gal and, thi ough controlling the budget, 
refused to finance the changes. The president retaliated by taking the 
money provided in tne offi-r.al congressional budget and spending it 
along the lines of tne newly created administrative system. 

Political parties in pow*r changed three times between 1969 and 
!980 fCOPEI, 196S-197C; Aocion Democrat i ca , 1974-1979; COPEI, 
1979- 1 934). All three governments proclaimed reg i onal i zat i on , 
decentralization and modernization *s national goals. However, 
each party wanted credit for any progress achieved. Consequently, 
without conducting any evaluations, each newly elected government 
summarily terminated the programs (and thousands of personnel) put in 
place by the previous government no matter how many millions of 
dollars and thousands of man-hours had been expended. The 1970s were 
the oil boom years in \enezuela, and money was considered to be 10 
object . 

Problems of development within the Ministry of Education . efl -c^ed 
the turbulences within the public administration sector as a whole. Th* 
senior 4 administrators were replaced with every election, and som-+^n-*s 
even when ministers were changed within a single political 
administration. Inexperienced educators who had been active in 
political campaigns, but had no administrative experience, were 
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commonly appointed r o the lop level. One year they could be teaching 
in a high school and the next ye*r directing the entire nation's 
reconJai s:hoo' : h ' ( ogram as their 4 n" rst administrative post. 

For 4 the lower rank bureaucrats with job protection, 
ueconti al izatic n was not their policy. It was merely the government . 
Sever a 1 Ministers, who were 3lways outsiders to the bureaucracy , tried 
to over* ome ~ h* r-rluct-ince t: delegate authority but found themselves 
frustrated at ev^rv c ji n by a "centralist" mentality. Minister Perez 
Clival as ( 19 73.7 ) explained that, "From the point of view of the 
individual, delegation r -presents a loss of power, and nobody wants to 
lose oowei Particularly devastating to the decentralization concept 
was the fact that regional officials were never actually delegated 
authotit/ '.o manage 'juigets. Thus, they could never hire personnel 
w*i tlout ri 'st obtaining appr oval from higher 4 up. 

In e^fert, tli* Ministry cleconcen tr ated work (mostly record 
keepin-j, supervision and report writing) to regional, zone and 
district level:, but never delegated mearingful * c i s i on-mak i ng 
authority. As a consequence, ten v ears after the reform was initiated 
wery lift 1- h?d changed. The system was still centralized, slow, 
rigid, insensitive and politicized. The decentralization experience 
had created an admi ni strati ve system that was bigger 4 , but not 
qua 1 i t at i ve 1 y better , 

Col omb i an Ref or m 
L'nl^ke Vene.ru-la, lolombia has a long history of electing iti 
nj+ic nal leaders, a history dating almost to the time of national 
i ndeprrndenc . However 4 , brutal fighting between the Conservative n. ■ 
Liberal political parties with the elite and poor, centralists *n<i 
federalists, and the Catholic church taking ^ides led to almost 100 
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civil wars and i nsurr e zt i ons . During the last known as La Violencia , 
which broke out in i9'*8, well over 100,000 h already been killed 
when General -lustavo RojaJ Finilla overthrew Conservative Party 
President Laurean: Come z In 1 9 S 3 . Aft«r an oppressive and orutal 
dictatorship, he was -orced to flee the country in 1957 in the face of 
a bloodv student aid pop jl ar upraising against him. 

In Venezuela, the overthrow of a dictator brought about intense 
political parity stru^les that inhibited any chance for significant 
long-term admi n i st i at i ve reform. In Colombia, the effect was just the 
opposite. £ pow^r - sh =ir i ng agreement, called the National Front, 
provided for rot-atirvj the presidency every four years between the 
Conservative a r^d Liberal parties and dividing the thousands of public 
uppoi ntmen h s ( e . •] . , cabinet members, goveuors, mayors, school 
p r i n (. pri 1 s • e q u .j 11^, 

Because Colomti? h*d lived under a dictatorship for less than five 
vears, unlike Venezuela's 120 years or Spain's 40 years, the country 
quickly revetted to its former structure of ^ov-rnment. Three 
branch*- dt government existed with the president appointing the 22 
stats [department] governors. The governors, in turn, appointed their 
own cabinet secretaries in such areas ris education, health, finance 
and agriculture. 

Unlike Venezuela, the Colombian state governments raised a large 
measure of cheir own revenues and controlled their own state school 
systems. Therefore, ti.e state governments were not nearly as dependent 
on the national jovernm-nt. In the context of decent ral i zat ion , the 
sem? -autonomous nature of the states established by the Constitution 
created a quasi -de^ol -zed form of government. That is, they had 
© independent i ur i sd i ct i on over 4 some issues but not all. Spain 

eric 
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de^eloped a similar mod-el with its creation of autonomous commun i 1 i es . 
Pr oblems of Control 

The Col omb i an «.chsti t ut ion and national 1 aw establ i sh *hat 
educational policy i s to be created by the Ministry of Education and 
carried out by the state -governments (Col ombi sn Constitution, art . 
181). Because of the agreement between parties to shjre power, a core 
of skilled professionals we~e retained in their- jobs after changes in 
go/ernments and this brought dbout considerable continuity at the 
national lev-el. However, continuity was never a priority in the large 
maj »t\ of the itdtei where untrained politicians outside the control 
of the' Minister of Education constantly were employed as 
administrators throughout the educational systems. 

St? te secretaries of education are appointed by, and 

responsible t), the stute governors who, in turn, report directly 
the president. There is no direct link of control from the 
minister or edu-at*on to the state secretaries. The Minister of 
Education, therefore, was more in the role of an advisor than a 
superior to the J. 2 state secretaries of education. 

In the vears leading up to the reform, flagrant and irresponsible 
abuses of power were commonplace in state governments. State 
educational officials routinely ignored Ministry policy whenever im- 
proved convenient. Tyoically he secretaries of education only had i 
minimal idea of what 4 he national educational policies were (Hansen, 
1 9 >k) . 

In 1968 (when the reform began) approximately 23 percent of • 
public primary school teachers did not meet the minimum standai 
established by the ministry (Lebot, 1971:136). Governors would • sn 
ERIC hl " re hundreds of teachers (sometimes the day before leaving oft 



when no budgeted fundi existed to pay th-Ir salarK-s. Just befur* 
elections, hundreds of oeople would be hired as " teache- s M but wou: i 
work in the common, tv for vo^s and n-ver enner a cl « = .-room. 

Almost as a matter or » utine, teacher salaries were delayed 
sometimes for months. £^en -ft-r 1961 when the national government 
assumed paying pr imary schoolteacher salaries in each state, over 30 
striken wer*- conduced 'l<h ing the decade for uno.-nd wages of over si< 
months 

At the root of the p ohl-ii was the fact that upwardly mobile 
politician* w*r-_ tvpiciily ippcinted to the posts of governor and 
secretary of education. Trey were all too often quick to place the 
needs of the political party before the needs cf the educational 
system. The national fund; transferred *o the states for paying 
salaries wer-s common i / used for other, moi : politically visible, 
projects as construe* i.vg roads or public buildings. The educational 
budget was always the largest in each state, ranging from UQ to 7b 
percent of the total, and therefore a continual tarj-s* for raiding. 

When the state? could not pay the teachers' salaries, nfter 
a few months a strike would ensue and the Ministt / of Education would 
be forced to pay the bill in order to get tho school- reopened. In 
short, the MOE was close to powerless in its ability to control either 
the resources or the direction of state educational systems. Unlike 
Venezuela where the jr^Mem was the extreme centralization of pow-i » 
Colombia suffered f > o.n a fragmentation of pow*r ( Hamm* rgr en , i Q 83 4 1 ba ) 
which over the years had led to a condition of semi- anarchy in the 
Colombian sy. tern of education as managed by the states. 
fh - Educitioial Refor m 

The presidency of Carlos Lleras R€3tr* t 3$ (1966- 1 970) was a pe- *od 

H 
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of important improvements in the Colombian system of ;k *ernmen t • 
Thought was given to developing regional deve 1 cpme>i * lones Miat 
ignored existing stnt- boundaries, similar to the Vane z*ie 1 ?n phn, ';.ut 
that was shelved foi 'ack of local political support ( Hamniei i oreii , 
1933: 162) . 

The Ministry of Education developed its own reform independent- of 
the other ministries ,f government. In 1968, the Minister of 
Education, Octavio Arizmendi Posada, developed a creative program 
called rondos Ed ucat ive r egional*? (FER), or Regional Educational 
Funds Program (Colombia. Decree 3 1 S 7 ) • In order to make it 
politically acceptable, i* was publicly billed as a decentral i zat i on 
reform through which t.ie Ministry would set policy that would be 
executed at the state and local levels. In other words, a del egat i on 
of authorit/ ta th- seni - autonomous (quasi -devolved) states was Mie 
announced format . 

In realitv, the FER program was a strategy oervtraj j z at i on 
designed to withdraw the illicit power traditionally exercised in the 
states and require them to follow national educational policy. This 
strategy has been identified in other developing countries as 
"decentralization as a means of recent ra 1 i za t i on " (Conyers, 1983:101; 
Harris, 1983:184). Increased efficiency through tijhter admi n i st\ * t i ve 
controls was an impoi -ant objective. But because Hie principle of 
"states rights 1 ' wai a sensitive issue, a way had to be found to the 
governors voluntarily to give up their traditional habf^ of ignoi f n "j 
national educational ^olicv. 

The strategy was si mp 1 e and , in the 1 ong run, effective. A 
contract was drawn up for each governor and the Minister of Edu* -1 1 
to sign. The contract clauses stated all t^e requirements th* 

EKjC 
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governors and secret i-^ii of education were obliged to fallow. These 
clauses, such as hit 1 1 j on 1 v qualified teachers, only hiring teachers 
when money was buug-st-.d to pay them, reorganizing state educational 
of f i ces , and so fu^t^, we»e -i i e statement of Ministry policy 
( Arizmendi , 1 939 ) , 

State governors wie rot obligated to sign the contracts, but if 
they didn't their st-*t:s would no longer continue to receive national 
funds to pay primary schoolteacher salaries. Also, for a governor to 
not sic<n the cent; ac* wo»,l.! be an open admission that national 
educational oolicv *a? .oc and would not be followed. 

One clause in N*e contract was new and unique. Each state was 
obliged tc receive a representative of the MOE who could evaluate, and 
even veto, illicit hiriig jr improper expenditures. All governors 
signed their* c « k r. t r a <~ t m . 

Iven though in the e^rly years after implementation the FER 
contract =?uf f e. ed some serious enforcement problems and was modified a 
number of times (Colombia, : • ' "~ , 1073), it served as the foundation 
for 4 a series of addi tioi a". , i'V~. 4 nta1 reforms (academic and 
adniirn strati /e; that imp-o <-.< A significantly the quality and 
efficiency of * admi n f str* r I ve practice. In 1968 when the 
reform began, thousands of teachers were going unpaid, being hired 
without meet i n-j miii'T.um employment standards, or being hired without 
money in the budget to pav them. However, by 1080 by ana large these 
problems, *nd manv others, hdd been eliminated. Unlike the ca^e of 
Venezuela, the Ministry of Education was not just bigger, it was 
qualitatively battel. 

significant contributions to this success were made when the 
O mdjor political parties collaborated in a pqwer-shar i ng agreemen* 

% 1 6 
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P, eserved past expenditures b' building upon existing programs as e*ch 
;) ew government took of * ic-*, naintain«d a continuing core of qualified 
prof e = « ioiid 1 j , an J i r j/ement "il changes became the standard rather than 
-hrowing out the old and b» inging on the new." 

Span j sh Reform 

In 19 7 5 Francisco franco, "'Chief of State, General isimo of the 
4rmy, *nd by the Gra*.- if God, Caudfllo [maximum leader] of Spain and 
of the Cr usade « " died after 40 years in power . As head of state , head 
of government, heaJ cf p.it^ and chief legislator, his power was 
absolute (Arango, 19 7 his regime has been described as 
author i - ar i an ; n v. " cn al • i t Ic , with no regional political or cultural 
identities p^^initted; and confessional, through institutionalized 
relationships with the Ca'.hol ?c Church. It was al so central i st , by 
directlv controlling ^11 political appointments, from the local town 
r.,ay to prcwincia" governors, heads of ministries, presidents of 

the government and t.ie legislative bodies. (Gunther, 1980 : 2-3). 
Eeltra| '.198/) writes that "the ideology under Franco was not 
concerned with modernization nor 4 was it 'revolutionary. 1 Rather, it 
was actually an old-style reactionary oligarchical dictatorship." 
Government Reform 

Modern Spain is a heterogeneous composite of historic regional 
cultures, disjunctive ^oc i o -e conom i c stratas, diverge languages, 
ancient kingdoms and distinct political philosophies .obbled together 
over time t-> mak-j ore nation (Lotito, 1 978 ; Munos, 1982). The history 
of the mosaic making ug '".pain, C^audio Veliz (1984:94) writes, "can 
i nt^rpreted as a Lidttl- between the center and the periphery [coaxal 
region?], between a -ejanst, bureaucratic, nationalistic, and 
relatively conservative Castilian center cn<J cosmopolitan, 
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outward-looking, trading, industrious and relatively liberal 
pe» i phery . 11 

At the time or Franco's ueath, the young Monarch, Juan Carlos I, 
had to choose whether the new government should rule by suppressing 
-he aggressive separatist tendencies in the coastal regions or rule bv 
holding the country together through democratic means. He cho^a the 
1 at ter path . 

The Spanish reform became direcced at establishing democratic 
processes of government through the decentr alization process of 
eevoluticn of power to the regions. Thus, the motivation for reform 
was -vr'te different thin Venezuela's goal of promoting regional 
economic development and administrative efficiency, or Colombia's goal 
of promoting national policy control ard administrative efficiency. 
In ;pain the desire p o increase efficiency through decentralization 
Wd ., not a motivating factor. That is because Franco's centralized 
government, especially during his last decade, was not considered 
part i :ul ar 1 y inefficient. 

In 19 ?8 a new Constitution, which had been drafted over an 18 
month oericd bv collaborating representatives of the maior political 
parties, introduced thi ee maior building blocks of change. Firstly, 
tie 50 geographical provinces of public administration created in the 
Napoleonic model in 1633 were collapsed into 17 so-called comunida Jes 
a., tonornas (C.A.) or autonomous communities. However, in the 
conventional use of the t-*rnii>, they were neither communities no 
autonomous. They were regions given measured degrees of self 
•iiov'ji nment . Whenever possible the provinces making up the hist, 
territories (specifically Catalonia, Basque Country, Valencia a ' 



jalicia), with their own language, culture *nd historic traditi > 
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wore once again united and g'ven their cwn regional identities. 
( Al onso, 1986) . 

Secondly, seve te^n democratically -elected regional parliaments 
were established vhicn, when qualifying through Constitutional 
procedure, wouid -assume a 1 )»' role in controlling the affairs of fh 
se ventee n au tonomou s common i t i es ( £ pai n . Con st i t ut i on , 1 9 7 9). The 
Constitution defines tno?e powers retained by the central government 
and those devolved to the jover nments of tne autonomous communities. 
In this division of powe \ however, the Constitution hedges in favor 
cf the Ctate. The k-v ai nicies . e<dd, n The State holds exclusive 
jurisdiction over the following matters 11 fart. 149), and "The 
Autonomous Community ma/ assume jurisdiction in respect to the 
following matters" (art. H8) [emphasis a:Med]. 

Each autonomous :ommunity has an elect^l parliament, thus the 
, e i ns of regiona 1 yovernme<its can, ind cft-;n do, reside in the hands 
of different political parties, "he various regional sector," of 
government (e.g., agriculture, commerce, education) are headed by a 
conse jero or secretary who is selected by the dominant party in a 
particular C.fc. or by negotiation if a political coalition is 
controlling power. 

A third key feature of the change piocess written into the 
Constitution was the fact that the 1? autonomous communities dM <u>t 
receive their competenc i as (decision-making authority with 
corresponding financial transfers) .it the same time. A "fa** tra^" 
approach under Article 151 established a simpler and faster proce.Hre 
to regional devolution of power for 4 the historic territories of 
Catalonia, and the Basque Country (excluding Navarra) . Within t >e e 
regions powerful demanding autonor , if not yutright independence 
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forces had been at work for generation*, *nd they had not l>e~<i .iJ*-:is* 
to using violence to 03ck up their demands. By 1983 Galicia* 
AndaHcia, Vd'sencid, and the Canary Islands ( ^ 1 1 territories cn ti«- 
periphery) had al received their competenci as . 

The "slow track" to assuming control, under Article U3, recu i rec* 
extensile participation of local governing units as well as a delav />f 
f T v/^ years after the autonomous community statutes had finally L-,en 
approved. These were generally the artificially created regions made 
up of provinces with few common historical, cultural or economic 
characteristics. Ey » 96 7 none of the remaining eleven autonomous 
communities had ye** qualified to receive power or funds even though 
their elected parliaments had been in ooeration, but having authority 
to do very little, ince the early 1980s. In these 11 autonomous 
communities, the Ministry of Education continued to run affairs *n a 
cent al'ized mannei . 

Ten vears after the promulgation of the 1978 Constitution, th- 
central government faced a dilemma rooted in the success of its 
initiatives toward change. The main goal of institutionalizing 
democracy throughout Spain had already been accomplished. SIvjuI.I 1 h-i 
central government decentralize power 4 and funds to the remaining • 1 
autonomous communities, and thus leave itself with relatively little 
control over 4 national events? Or, should it retain power in the 5-= 
regions in order to pursue goals of national development throujh 
continued centralized control? To distribute power and funds fro l 1 i 
th- regions could fragment any unified efforts toward iidtion.il 
devel opment . 

In April of 1987 the decision was announced that the central 
government would refrain from further decentjral i zat i on until dt } -. th 
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1990 presidential elections. Thus, the six autonomous communities with 
devolved authority and resources would govern their affairs and the 
central government would continue to govern the rest of the nation. 

A second, more politically motivated reason also existed for 
hal ting the decentr al i zat i on process • The Par tido Social ista Obrero 
Esoanol (PSOE), or Spanish Socialist Workers Party, held an absolute 
majority in both houses at the* national level and in 12 of "the 17 
parliaments of fhe autonomous communities. The PSOE party knew it 
would lose cont/ol of sev*r.:'l of the regional parliaments in the 
oon-president i al electiors in June of 1987 du^ to a national economic 
crisis and a 25 percent unemployment level, the highest in Europe, 
Turning power and resources ov<?r to a regional parliament controlled 
by another party would not be a pleasant -/ercise. 

The *30t dominated government argued publicly that 
d* :ent r«il i £*t : c n * v *-nts were moving so fast that the remaining 11 
autonomous communities were not vet administratively prepared to 
exercise control. At the same time central government officials 
admitted th"it no programs, training or other-wise, had been set up ^o 
help pr -pare regional officials to carry out their 4 new 
responsibilities once they assumed control. In personal interviews, 
central government off fcial 3 were qui te candid i n admi tti ng that 
decentralizing power to the other 11 autonomous communities was not 
contemplated in the foreseeable future. In the June elections, two 
months -after announcing that the 'decentralization process would be 
itoppn-d, the F50E paity 1 jst control over five more autonomous 
commun i ty pari iaments . 
£ ducat Ional Reform 

In the field of education, the Constitution reinforces the "on- 



nation," concept by stipulating the same minimum requirements for all 
schools in the 17 autonomous communities. Controls protecting the "one 
nation" concept include, for example, non-university degrees m*y only 
be granted by the *nnisterio tie Educacion y Ciencia (MEC) or Ministry 
of education, ^cade^nc degrees are valid throughout the country, and a 
minimum amount of t i must b« devoted to teaching specified subjects 
as Spanish history anJ *he Spanish language. If the MEC does not 
approve '>f an educat I onal pr ogram in a reg i on , it can wi t hhol d 
graduat i on degree s . 

To insure compliance, the Constitution created the role of High 
Inspector. Similar xc the activities of the Ministry delegado 1 s in 
Colombia, the High Inspectors operate as the representatives of the 
MEC in each au tcnomou s commun i t y . 

The oniejeio, or secretary of education, reports to the president 
:>f the autonomous .ommunitv l egislature and manages the regional 
educational system through a large staff which generally parallels the 
staff offices anj functions at the national level. The conse jer ia , or 
secretariat, hasically manages the pre-uni versi ty educational system. 
The autonomous communities are also authorized to teach the language 
of their region, as well as other material of regional interest. 

An important feature of the devol ut ion process in Spain is 
resource management. Historically, resources were gathered and spent 
by the :entra1 offices of government. The Constitution now provides 
for , eg i onal control over the educational budget, although Ministry 
guidelines still exist. These guidelines, however, have been 
significantly relaxed ever the years (e.g., limits on shifting fun«Jj? 
between budget tine items) thus incrementally givirg greater degr--r3 
of fincincidl freedom to the regions. \ 
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The process of lesjjic-e transfer from the State to the regions 
takes into account the fact that some regions are in -greater economic 
need th,m others, Th. ough *:he Tnter-Ter r i tor 1 i al Compensation fund an 
attempt is made to support ec-pita 1 expenditures of school construction 
in the more needv lejions. All three nations in the study have worked 
out similar .arrangement s . 
Educa tional Reform [Vr Year s later 

The decentra 1 i rat ion reform in six of the seventeen autonomous 
communities ii * reality which successfully fulfills the expectations 
of the new Co ,st i t j t i ' «n . These regional governments, through the 
power sharing =*rr ange.nent , manage their* own educational systems, 
although the national guidelines must be observed, 

Th- six autonomous -.ommun i t i e s manage f heir own budgets, establish 
prioriti-s, nir« "h-sii own personnel (except teachers who are hired 
through national competition ^nd selection',', and introduce their 
regional language (along with Spanish) into the instructional program, 
Has the devolution of power brought higher levels of admi ni strat i vr 
efficiency to the educational sectors of the six autonomous 
commun i t i «s? Interestingly enough, studies on the issue do not exist 
in Spain. Extensive interviews, however, revealed that few senior MEC 
or senior autonomous community educational officials seem concerned 
•*bout a goal of increasing levels of administrative efficiency. La-J< 
of eff'o.ency was net ^onsidared a problem before the reform, nor 4 is 
it now. Ratifying the rebellious regions has been the problem, * *• ! 
decent r a 1 i z at i on the solution. 

fh* success in decentralization achieved during the first 1 ^ - nr 
is certa : ..ly not unqualified. The educational secretariats in *< 11 
autonomous communities without devolved authority and resources M 
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function mainly as figureneads with little to dc. rhe M£C coit?o1s 
education in these r -en ions t hi ough its provincial office-, alrho.ig'i 
these offices h ^ /e beer, delegated con- iderab 1 e dec i si on -mak i ng 
authority in recer. t year j . 

The argument continues, snould the central government decentralize 
aut hor i t y tc these r en»=i i n i ng 11 autonomous commun i ties as the 
Constitution provide^ (but 1oes not require) to establish a democracy 
that has alrs«idv b-er secured? Or, should the central government 
retain administrative control and shape the educational system into a 
coord i natecl engine of national development? 

Other or-jan wat icnal difficulties were in evidence ten years after 
the reform began. For example, coordinated educational planning 
between the MEC and * he educational svsteu^ of the six autonomous 
communities with comp^tenci a s practically iid not exist. A Ministry 
planning unit was fit -t established in 198' with the appointment of a 
one person office. Senior ministry officials explained that national 
planning has a bad image in Spain because under n anco it tended to be 
used as a tool of centralized, authoritarian control. A national 
educational planning effort would be looked upon with hostility by the 
historic territories as an attempt at intervention into their 
newly gained region a 1 autonomy. 

Coordinated effo. ts in the field of education between the 17 
autonomous communities ->r between the six • lecentral i /red autonomous 
communities and the ME*- were noticeably absent. The limited 
coordination th.it did exist was based on periodic personal oonta^ 
between the Minister of Education and the six autonomous commun it 
educational 1 eader J. 

At the core of the problem in establishing close working 



relationships between the Ministry of Education and the 1 e ^o-s r sh ip of 
the historic territories r s the long standing distrust tne p-r iph-si al 
regions hav« for Mir :ent»ai government, and vice v* 5 a ( H-?r nar. j 
and Mercade , 1 986;- . 

Officials in ridded ha / e deep needed anxieties that the histori: 
territories wil 1 .?ne d^y mobilize in a genuine movement for t h ^ i r % 
independence from ."pain. In the historic territories there are deep 
seeded anxieties that the national government will cn- day again try 
to stamp out regional, ;ultural and political identities. 

I he tens'on bctw-*n officials representing the Ministry and those 
representing the per i >her.-i 1 regions showed up in an interesting 
pattern in numerous i nterv t *rws . Senior Ministry officials tended to 
point to the considerable dec i -s i on -maki ng authority the historic 
legions now iiavr that did not e*ist oefor^ the new Constitution. 
Regional officials, on the other hand, tended to argue that the 
decision-making authority thev now have is limited to managing policy 
set at the national iev«l. In addition, these officials argued that 
over 30 p-it cent c* the budget is in fixad expenditures, and that this 
leaves little f i nanc i a 1 freedom of choice. The Const i tut i snal 
"mi nimums" reserved for nation-wide issues leave almost nu room foi 
regional curri cul ar mater ial they contended . 

In other worJ:< , the M i n i stry personnel poi ni to a 1 1 that c*n L -" 
done in the regions oow that could never be done in the pait, and the 
regional officials point to *1 1 that :ould be don* if the Ministry 
would leave them a Ions. Metaphorically speaking, the Ministry 
personnel argued that the glass is half full and in the regions f V- 
secretariat personnel argued that it is half empty. 

Interestingly enough, the same claims th\at the regional 



educational officia z n.ide against the center* regarding continued 
control, the local ?d':oato 5 tended to make against the regional 
educa t i onal of f 1 - i a 1 - : • The dec tral i zed author i ty and r 3 sources in 
the six autonomous ^cniruii . t ; es have not been passed on to the local 
level . 

In short, as Manuel de Pulles (1986:481) writes, "the transition 
has not cnly beer, -j chj.-.ge ; .i rule - from authoritarianism to 
democracy but also a p» o*"ound change in Spanish soc i ety • • . • 11 
Nowhere is this mot e -v i l^it t han in the Spani sh system of publ ic 
education where s"v of the 17 ?jtonomous communities basically manage 
their own educaliuna 1 ^ f -h l r s within a nation now firmly rooted in 
democracy. Although certainly not perfect, within the context of a 
national sJemoci =it i c*t i :n effort, the educational system had made 
significant progress toward its reform goals. 

The question -niainf, .lowev^r , will the Spanish decentralization 
strategy in -d^cation eventually oe able to promote greater 
administrative efficiency and facilitate national economic 
Jevelooment, or will it break down into a multitude of uncoordinated 
regional actions by the autonomous communities acting in their own 
self interest? Also, to what extent will the already existing problems 
of coordination between autonomous communities be exacerbated if other 
political parties win control over mere and more of the regional 
par" i am* (it s ft on, th* st i 1 1 <lom i nant PSOE part y ? C*r tai nl y the f i nal 
chapter on the Spanish decent r a 1 i z at i on reform will not hi written for 
y*riv 3 to come . 

OoncJ usions and Imp! ications 
Venezuela, Colombia and .pain each followed distinct strategie. of 
decentralization at the end of dictatorial hegimes, Venezuela 
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developed a strategy A delegation and deconcentr at i on in all 
ministries of government, including education, within the framework of 
eight newly created 'egions. The goal was national de/elopment 
through the creation of ft rung regional growth poles administered 
regionally in an efficient and effective manner* 

Colombia pursued a iti ategy of delegating administrative authority 
to already existing state [department] governments, but at the same 
tim-i rec^ntral i z i ng th-^ power of policy formation which had been 
illicitly us ped by the stat-s. Thus the principal goal was for 
education to support vitional development more effectively through 
greener efficiency -in I more effective control from the top. 

Spain pursued j strategy of quas i -de vol ut i on of ceci si on-maki ng 
authority, in education and other government sectors, to 17 newly 
or e ate J , sem \ -autcnuii«uus regional governments . The orincipal goals 
w-i e to institutional ire democracy and provide for semi self-rule, 
specially in rebellious historic regions of the nation. 

Ten years after 4 its decentralization efforts began, Spain and 
Colombia had demonstrated considerable success toward achieving 
their goals while Venezuela had not. There are at least eight 
pi incipal reasons why this is the case. 

(1) Col laboration . In Spain and Colombia the dominant political 
parti*? were generally able tw make political ^ompromi s*s on critical 
issues of reform poliov and execution when the welfare of the nation 
v-as at stake. In Colombia the presidency rotated between two major 1 
ooritical parties which shared all political -appointments. In Spain 
the major 4 parties collaborated in drafting the new Constitution fi'.d 
supporting its intent. In Venezuela the major parties time and -ijain 
rejected colldbcrative reform solutions in flavor "their own reform 
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program or no one else's 11 

(2) Political Par t/ Pol itics. The ability to compromise generally 
l*d to lowt-f Tev-sTi of pcli'ticwat i an in policy, programs and 

pe, sonnel appointments in the entire educational system of -pain and 
at the Ministry (national* level in Colombia. The state-level 
educational systems of Colombia and the entire educational system of 
Venezuela w~re still ^vlitic'zed extensively 10 years later* 

(3) incremental appt oaches. By decentralizing in stages, Spain 
.and Colombia had the time jikI opportunity to experiment and make 
adjustments in the original design. Venezuela, on the other hand, 
developed an »al 1 -at -once" strategy that proved very difficult to 
integrate and execute. 

(4) ContinuJ tv . In Venezuela as governments changed (as they did 
four times between 1963 and 1932), existing programs and thousands of 
personnel were dropped in favor of new programs and personnel 
stressing the priorities of the new government. Consequently, with 
regard to reform issues, every foui years was like starting over. In 
Spain .=.n<J Colombia reform programs as well as skilled and experienced 
personnel tended to be retained thus permitting a visible measure of 
Je vel opmental growth . 

(5) Costs . In Venezuela during the oil boom years, problems of 
continuity were exacerbated by the impression that money was no 
object. No matter how many millions of dollars and man-hours had 
already been expended on special development programs, they couU ' e 
sacrificed to the needs of an incoming administration. In Spain, *hen 
P regional governments were set up to institutionalize democrat, 
money was not an object. Ten years later during an economic or 
but with demoot acy already in place, region*! budget deficits J a 
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significant role in net decentralizing authority to the 11 r - m.-i ! u i ivj 
regions. Colombia, on the other hand, was poor and mon«y «a - ' 1 ' w -^ 3 
an object. Each lew n*t onal government was careful to build on 
the past government had :r a ted in education, thus significant 
administrative de vel opment tuck pi ace . 

(6) Budget Control, In Spain and Colombia resource manag-*men* was 
decentralized to the ^eqi-i-.- while in Venezuela it wasn't. Thus, in 
Venezuela regional decision making regarding personnel appointments 
and financial expenditures in support of regional development could 
not occur to any meaningful extent, 

(7) Regional Boundaries. In Spain and Venezuela new regional 
boundar ies were created to -sncompass the social and economic 
requirements of territorial modernization while still attempting *o 
pi e-erve cultural continuity. In Colombia the historic state 
boundaries were retained leaving immense 5ocial and economic 
incongruities between them and miring the educational decision making 
process in the existing political machinery of the highlv politici:-d 
state governments. 

(3) Formal i zation « In Colombia and Venezuela the organi 2a r i „n ind 
management structures of the educational systems were not sticn-j an i 
well institutionalized. That is, inform*! pi-. .endures i strong 
personalities, and pe» sonal contacts oft*n dominated the process*.* cf 
decision making, hiring and program execution. In effect, the fjinal 
system of operation as written in th* laws and Ministry . * a ul*tio'*- 
often had no relationship to hew the system actually operate*!. r h.-, 
when these ministries wrot* new policy or sent out directives, 
could never really be assured that the stipulated actions would 
taken. In Spain, however, the organization ^nd management system 
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very institutional izm. Typi:i11y, what was written in 1 and aol K 
would be in effect i r. the field. Thus, change initiatives '*e» * 'nu- 4 h 

sasier to ^'"rv out. 

In sum, tan yaa»5 after the -nd of dictatorships the nations of 
Spa i n , Col omb i =» and Ven- ;ue 1 * were pursu i ng the i r own sty l -3 of 
decentralization with differing degrees of success, A lesson from all 
three countries would be Nvjt (.hanging the centralized patterns of th 
past is not easy. .However, the cases of Colombia and Spain illustrat 

that change 1 s c*rt=nrl> possible. 
*##*********************** 

Endnote 1 

A standard field research methodology was employed by the writer 
in all three countries (Goetz and LeCompt^, 1984; Hanson, 1981). When 
studring the r rf ot ms in Colombia and Vene -r^el a , the writer gathered 
•Jat^ on various occasions between 1965 and 1982 in the capacities of ^ 
an assistant professor of a Colombian University, a Senior Fulbright 
Research Scholar, a UCLA visiting scholar, and a World Bank 
consultant. Data were gathered in Spain in 1937 while on sabbatic tl 
from the University of California* Riverside. Permission in advar-< * 
had been received from al * three national ministries and th* fulle-t 
cooperation was provided. In all three countries hundreds of 
interviews were conducted, from teachers in the classroom to th- t^.p 
ranks of th* ministries. In addition, thousands of pages of nubli.h- 
and unpublished documents were gathered, reviewed and analyze, 
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